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Versatile artist 

Painter Jacqueline Von Honts shows art classes a collage composed of cheerios, cigarette butts and a sock 

• • 

Odds, ends make art 'refreshing' 


By ROBERT HARRISON 

Sharpen an ice cream stick, buy 
some India Ink and become an 
artist. A man in New York City 
created a beautiful drawing with 
these two resources. 

This was one of several exam¬ 
ples given by painter Jacqueline 
Von Honts, speaking to the art 
department and demonstrating 
fresh and exciting uses of mixed 
media. 

Mixed media means the com¬ 
bination of acrylics, water colors, 
oils and pastels in painting. Von 
Honts, who did courtroom 
sketches of the Watergate trials, 


Now that plans for the $1 
million Watson Wise Cultural 
Arts Center have been approved 
by the Coordinating Board of 
Texas College and University 
Systems, preliminary planning is 
underway. 

Executive Vice President R.H. 
Barrett, who represented TJC 
before the Coordinating Board, 
said the board “readily granted 
permission” at a Jan. 19 Austin 
meeting. 

The cultural center is expected 
to be ready for occupancy by the 

fall of 1979. 

* 

s 

A building application which 
had been approved by the TJC 
Board of Trustees was brought 
before the Coordinating Board 
staff for consideration 30 days 
before the January meeting. 

“Shortly after we received a 
go-ahead at the meeting, I re¬ 
ceived a letter of confirmation 
from the head of Division of 
Facilities of the Coordinating 


displayed techniques designed to 
give the artist more enjoyment 
and versatility in his work. 

Von Honts has studied and 
taught art in college and given 
individual shows around the 
world. She has also appeared on 
television programs. 

“You can do anything in art 
today,” Von Honts said. “The 
problem is thinking of it.” 

She presented the method of 
brushing over acrylic with oil to 
give a picture “life.” The paint¬ 
ing is first done in dull monotone 
colors such as brown, white and 
grey. At this stage it “looks like a 
dead fish,” in Von Honts’ words. 


Board, Gordon Flack,” said Bar¬ 
rett. 

Beginning plans include de¬ 
termining what facilities will be 
constructed, their purpose and 
how much space they will require. 

“Architect Shirley Simons will 
work with Music Department 
Chairman J.W. Johnson and 
Speech and Drama Department 
Chairman Dr. Jean Browne,” 
said Barrett. 

Sculptor Mike Dillon, Museum 
of Art staff member, will assist 
college officials in helping to plan 
a fountain and landscaped piazza 
area which will be built where the 
present faculty parking lot is 
located. 

“The preliminary plans, which 
the architect expects to have 
completed within 90 days, will 
then be presented to the Board of 
Trustees for approval,” said Bar¬ 
rett. “The same thing will be 
done with the detailed plans 
which should be finished by next 
fall,” he added. 


Adding the oil “combines the 
permanent acrylic with the beau¬ 
tiful effects of oil,” she con¬ 
tinued. 

- To illustrate she showed a copy 
of Rembrandt’s “The Man with 

the Golden Helmet” she had 

» 

done in brown and white. She 
then put on oil which brought out 
the gold coloring and detail in the 
helment. 

Von Honts explained this tech¬ 
nique to be old and reliable. 
Leonardo da Vinci and van Gogh 
used it and also a more recent 
artist, Salvador Dali. 

Von Honts proposed that oil be 
applied 15 minutes after acrylics 
which dry very quickly. Oil, 
however, requires many years to 
dry. “The old masters would 
leave paintings in a closet for two 
years or so.” 

But she added, “Any oil glaze 
can be removed, even hundreds 
of years later.” 

Throughout the demonstration 
Von Honts insisted that an artist’s 
personal tastes and preferences 
would determine the specific uses 
of the techniques shown. “Some 
people draw better than they 
paint.” 

She then began pasting red and 
blue tissues to a canvas, demon¬ 
strating a collage. 

The idea of attaching various 
objects to pictures started in 
France following World War I, 
Von Honts said. She jested, “It’s 
really just attaching garbage to 
paintings with glue.” 

The materials in her collage 
increased to a partially burnt 
tissue, a piece of print and a 
Wrigley’s gum wrapper. A spec¬ 
tator jokingly offered a dollar bill. 

“I believe excitement can be 
found with tissues,” Von Honts 
said. “You can build and de¬ 
stroy . ’ ’ 

It is obvious that making a 
collage is creative and fun. Von 
Honts cited feathers, toothpicks 
and macaroni as possible in¬ 
gredients. 

The artist submitted a pair of 
blue-jeans covered with acrylic 
designs, including portraits of 
Lincoln and Washington, which 
she has worn in demonstrations. 

“For being free or loose, try 
something which takes you totally 
aw'ay from a brush,” Von Honts 
prompted. She proceeded to out¬ 
line a young woman’s face by 
simply pressing the shape from 
the tube. 

Furthermore, she showed how 
oil pastels and acrylics can be 


used together. After dabbing 
yellow and red onto a canvas. Von 
Honts took a yellow oil pastel and 
showed how it accentuates detail 
and enforces lines. 

“It’s a fun technique for 
sketching outside,” she said, 
insisting on “other ways of 
carrying oil than a tube.” 

Regular soft pastels are for 
“people emphasizing subtle and 
beautiful changes in color,” Von 
Honts informed. She pointed out 
there are about 30 acrylic colors, 
while pastels contain 20 to 30 
shades of blue alone. 

Referring to color, Von Honts 
asked the students, “Have you 
ever wished there was another 
spectrum? More colors than the 
same yellow, brown and blue? 

“Fluorescents,” she explain¬ 
ed, “can open up your paintings. 
They can give you that other 
spectrum.” 

Von Honts then dealt with 
water colors combined with acry¬ 
lic. “There is enough plastic in 
the paint to make water colors 
permanent. They won’t run.” 

She remarked that a lithograph 
pencil, soluble in water or tur¬ 
pentine, “gives an exciting line” 
in water colors. 

“Exciting” is truly the char¬ 
acteristic which Jacqueline Von 
Honts and mixed media seemed 
to bring to her audience. 


Physics instructor Gene 
Branum has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the Faculty Senate. 

Branum has taught physics at 
TJC for eight years. He has also 
taught in Tyler public schools and 



Faculty Senate President 
Gene Branum 


Spring term 

not changed 

by weather 

Students will make up work 
missed due to the five snow 
holidays, but it is left up to each 
department as to how it will be 
done. 

The Faculty Senate made the 
decision at a meeting last Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Because Thursday night clas¬ 
ses were hardest hit, students 
having Thursday night classes 
will report to class Friday night in 
addition to their regular class 
tonight, the committee decided. 

“Tuesday and Thursday clas¬ 
ses lost more days than Mon- 
day-Wednesday-Friday classes. 
But Thursday night classes were 
hurt most,” Administrative Vice 
President I.L. Friedman said. 

The committee considered two 
other alternatives—extending the 
semester in May or making up the 
days during Easter break. 

Friedman said adding days at 
the end of the semester would 
interfere with TJC graduates 
attending summer schools at 
other colleges. 

And concerning the second 
alternative, he said TJC had so 
many out-of-state students who 
had already made plans for spring 
break, class attendance might be 
low. This would not benefit most 
students, he said. 

TJC President H.E. Jenkins 
emphasized that whatever deci¬ 
sion the committee reached, “the 
students would not be short¬ 
changed.” 

Dean of Admissions and Reg¬ 
istrar Kenneth Lewis suggested 
that instructors having the make¬ 
up classes Friday night give 
special consideration to students 
and not give major exams on this 
date. 

“We have to do something to 
fulfill the 15 weeks of instruction 
required,” said Jenkins who pre¬ 
sided at the meeting. 

Faculty members gave their 
suggestions to their departmental 
representatives before the Senate 
met. 



the Clear Creek School System in 
Houston. 

Dr. Bob Peters, history and 
government instructor, was e- 
lected vice president. Maxene 
Robinson, secretary to the ad-. 
ministrative vice presidents, was 
elected secretary. 

The Senate is made up of one 
representative for each depart¬ 
ment, Branum said. 

The Senate will have luncheon 
meetings when necessary, he 
said. 

In the Senate, “each faculty 
member has a voice through his 
own departmental representa¬ 
tive,” he said. 

He described the Senate as “a 
communication line from the fac¬ 
ulty to the administration.” 

“It will give faculty members 
more input into some decision 
making,” he added. 


What's Inside 


Talking without words 

• A 

See p.4 


Punt , pass and powder 



your nose 


See p. 3 



Preliminary planning 
underway for center 
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Snow catch-up plan 

is best alternative 
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Outerbridge proves photography can be art 


• • 


The suspense is over. 

The Faculty Senate has voted to allow each department to 
decide how to make up work missed during the five snow days. 

Now students can make up work without having to miss part 
of the Easter break, go extra days in May or attend Saturday 
classes. 

And they won’t be shortchanged in any courses. 

In a college that teaches everything from on-the-job ranch 
training to calculus, it would be difficult to find one plan that 
would benefit everyone. 

This leeway, however, allows each department to find the 
best alternative for its particular discipline. 

For example, instructors in some departments will tape 
lectures missed so students can listen at their convenience on 
the dial access system in Vaughn Library. 

In pre-requisite courses like anatomy and physiology 
instructor Tom Simmons said by knowing the decision this early 
in the semester teachers are adjusting remaining lectures to 
include all material. Leaving out material, he said, “would cut 

students’ throats on state board examinations.” 

• 0 

In journalism, students can come to writing and photojour¬ 
nalism labs in addition to their scheduled lab times. Larger 
issues of the TJC News will make up for the two issues cancelled 
so reporters can still get their required number of writing 
inches. 

Though it spans several departments,.Thursday night classes 
will attend a make-up session Friday night. 

Any method departments choose to make up work missed is. 
preferable to cancelling spring break, extending the semester, 
or adding Saturday classes. 

By the end of March both instructors and students need a 
break. A short change of scenery does wonders to control spring 
fever. 

And many college students have already made plans—and 
airplane reservations—for that 10-day vacation. 

Adding days in May would change the date of graduation and 
interfere with graduates attending summer school at other 
colleges. 

And many students’ work schedules would prevent them 
from attending Saturday classes. 

So allowing each department to do its own thing—as long as 
students get their money’s worth—was a wise decision. 


By LAURA MULLEN 

Twenty-five years ago photog¬ 
raphy as an art was frowned upon 
by art museums. Today this form 
of artistic expression is becoming 
as popular as the painted canvas. 

Present-day photographers are 
startling the public into recog¬ 
nizing there is more to the candid 
snapshot than what goes in a 
photograph album. 

Growing numbers of people 
collect these photographs along 
with universities and museums, 
sky-rocketing acquisition. This 
has caused galleries specializing 
in these works to grow in just a 
few short years to 150. 

Paul Outerbridge, whose exhi¬ 
bition at the Tyler Musuem of Art 
ends Sunday, is among the most 
renowned photographic artists. 

In this collection, Outerbridge 
demonstrates that anything from 
a man’s stiff collar to a package of 
cigarettes can be artistic fodder 
for the camera man. 

The exhibition contains 86 pho¬ 
tographs. 

Outerbridge is one of the 
earlier color photographers, ex¬ 
perimenting with color in the 
’30’s when platinum printing 
became an expensive process and 
silver print processing proved 
inferior. 

After years of research he 
published a book, “Photograph¬ 
ing in Color,” which became the 
standard text on color printmak¬ 
ing for years. 

At an art auction a year ago an 
untitled carbro color photograph 
by Outerbridge of a female nude 
in a bandleader’s jacket sold for 
$3,000. 

Outerbridge was “recognized, 
published and exhibited inter¬ 


nationally. A contemporary of 
Edward Steichen working in 
commercial photography, they 
created a highly competitive rala- 
tionship,” writes Robert Ketch- 
urn in the book “Paul Outer- 
bridge Jr.” 

He was recognized by artists 
such as Picasso, Stravinski and 
Picabia for his “precisely control¬ 
led platinum print tones and 
strong compositional arrange¬ 
ments,” Ketchum comments. 

Although buyers of earlier color 
prints used them as decoration on 
walls of office buildings, interest 
is rising among private collectors, 
according to K&L Gallery of 
Photographic Art In New York. 

Most individuals buy photo¬ 
graphs primarily because they 
like them, but there can be large 
profits in collecting. 

Investing in photographs isn’t 
hazard-free. For one thing prices 
can “fall and fakes are surfac¬ 
ing,” says the Wall Street’Journ¬ 
al. But investment plans are 
springing up that allow would-be 
collectors to buy a set dollar 
amount of photographs on a 
regular basis. 

Auction prices, the most widely 
used measure of what a photo¬ 
graph is worth, may be a poor 
gauge for the private buyer. 

Three-fourths of the auction 
transactions are dealer to dealer 
with some of the works whose 
prices are soaring spending a 
long time going from one mid¬ 
dleman to another. 

“Dealers keep passing the 
same shopworn items among 
themselves, each adding another 
markup,” said David Margolis, 
overseer of photography at Swann 
Galleries Inc. of New York. “That 
can make for a very hollow 


Juvenile court judge says most abused drug ist 


market.” 

Along with being hollow the 
market is also shallow. There is a 
wholesale volume of little more 
than $1 million a year and big 
buyers sometimes cause major 
gyrations. 

For example, the record price 
for a photograph was set when 
two feuding dealers got into a 
slapping contest and “bid a book 
of Edward Steichen prints from 
the expected price of $800 to 
$19,000,” the Wall Street Journal 
says. 

In contrast to the world of 
paintings, drawings and graph¬ 
ics, where works are unique or 
part of limited editions, no one 
really knows how many copies 
exist of most earlier photographs. 

A few curators believe the 
photography market is headed for 
the same crash that caused a 
plunge in the value of fine prints 
and drawings a few years ago. 

However, even the pessimists 
are being convinced that the best 
works will continue to appreciate. 

Quality images are becoming 
scarce and will keep going up. 
The bad and the ordinary will 
drop if the price of what may be 
the most popular art photo ever is 
an indication. 

West Coast nature photogra¬ 
pher Ansel Adams’s photo 
“Moonrise, Hernandez, New 
Mexico” climbed from $250 to 
$1,500 last year at an auction. 

Works of the 19th Century 
English portrait photographer 
Julia Margaret Cameron have 
risen in price four fold over the 
last five years. 

Collectors haunt flea markets, 
rare-book shops and antique 
shows searching for bargains in 
daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, 
tintypes and other long-obsolete 
forms of photography. 

In the antique form, images 
were recorded on sheets of cop- 
r»>r ola«« or iron instead of 


By BILLIE PYE 

Fear of drugs has been a 
problem for many years and is 
still one of society’s greatest 
enemies. 

Today’s drugs have the added 
appeal of glamorous names such 
as the synthetic drug “Blue 
Angel,” says California Judge 
Joe Sorrentino. 

He named television as one of 
today’s most abused drugs. 

The average young petson will 
spend “15,000 hours before the 
television set before he finished 
high school” and most of what he 
sees is crime oriented, he said. 

He blames the explosion of 
crime in this country on negli¬ 
gence of parents in the training 
and civilizing of Children. 

“Children are not born inno¬ 
cent and sweet and learn to be 
bad,” said the award winning 


author. “They come into the 
world as selfish, self-centered 
people. They have to be trained 
and civilized by their parents. 

He thinks courts should deal 
with only the hard core, not 
runaways or truants “because it 
costs citizens too much tax mon¬ 
ey.” 

Sorrentino said he once disa¬ 
greed with a defense lawyer who 
argued a teenager brought before 
his court on 30 armed robbery 
counts could be rehabilitated. 

“Some 14-and 15-year-olds are 
hard core and can’t be changed 
but it is a mistake to put all of 
them in prison,” he said. 

A delinquent needs three to 
five years to rehabilitate, but not 
in prison. 

“A young person can control 
his destiny.” 

Sorrentino himself is the “A- 
merican Dream" come true. 


He emerged from Brooklyn 
slums to become one of the 
countries most outstanding juve¬ 
nile court judges. 

His book “Up From Never” is 
in the negotiation stages to be 
made into a movie. 

“I was one of the ‘never’ 
children of this world and from 
this ‘never’ I had to come up.” 

The professor, journalist who 
was featured on television’s 
“Sixty Minutes” last spring, had 
.served three terms in reform 
school by the time he was 18. 

During that time he moved 
from job to job, was involved with 
drugs and crime and became the 
leader of one of the street gangs 
in the 1950’s. 

He talked about coming home 
at night after plucking chickens 
all day and donning his shiny 
black jacket with the emblem of 
his gang on the back. 

Just wearing the jacket made 
him feel good inside—“impor¬ 
tant, and little less a nobody.” 

Hoping to turn his life around 
Sorrentino joined the Marine 
Corps. But during his first week 
of boot camp training, he was 
back to breaking the rules. 

After two stints in the brig he 
was discharged as an undesir¬ 
able. Dressed in a pink suit he 
was paraded up and down in front 
of the new recruits as a warning 
of what could happen to them if 
they didn't conform. 

“I strutted across the fie*ld 
hoping no one would know that 
inside I was ashamed and worried 
about telling mv father." said 
Sorrentino. 

After being discharged he was 
prowling the streets one night 
when he saw a sign that said 
"Night School—Free." Remem¬ 


bering a sixth grade teacher who 
had seen potential in him and had 
encouraged him to seek an edu¬ 
cation, Sorrentino decided to try 
it. 

. He later graduated with the 
highest grade average ever re¬ 
corded in the school’s history. 

Realizing his only chance in life 
was with an education, Sorrentino 
enrolled at the University of 
California. 

While there he was elected 
student body president and was 
graduated magna cum laude. 

At Harvard Law School he 
recalled attending a “mixer 
dance” and how ill at ease he felt 
with all the Smith and Vassar 
girls. 


To the reader: 

Because of limited space, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

Editors require authors to sign 
their names and give their home¬ 
town, classification and phone 
number. 

Editors, Carla Thornton 

Brenda Hooker 

* ✓ 

Writer points out 
error in his letter 

To the editor: 

In regard to my letter to the 
editor concerning amnesty for 
Vietnam war resisters, I made an 
error which I now wish to correct. 


canvas or paper. 

Many of these images from 
photography’s infancy are be¬ 
coming scarce and collectors are 
moving into contemporary, even 
avant-garde, photography, ac¬ 
cording to New York’s Light 
Gallery, which specializes in what 
they call “tomorrow’s masters.” 

American cowboy photogra¬ 
pher Bank Langmore turns the 
early 19th Century - cowboy into 
modern works of art with his 
camera. 

His photographs show the cow¬ 
boy in every aspect of life—from 
the branding iron at roundup to 
the evening camp fire—with an 
artistic touch one cannot get on 


Although President Lincoln’s 
policy was to grant amnesty to 
those participating in the rebel¬ 
lion against federal authority, he 
was murdered before such a 
policy could be enacted by his 
administration. 

Amnesty was proclaimed by 
President Johnson on May 29, 
1865, two-and-a-half months after 
President Lincoln was assassi¬ 
nated and three days after the 
surrender of the last of the 

rebellious armies. 

* 

Also it was a conditional am¬ 
nesty. Participants in the rebel¬ 
lion were required to take an oath 
of allegience to the United States. 

Jon Russell Galbreath 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—freshman 
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Women in all-male sports: 

Survey shows 60 percent favor court ruling 


An informal poll of 37 mass 
communications, advertising and 
photojournalism students indi¬ 
cates the majority favor the recent 
court ruling allowing women par¬ 
ticipation in all-male sports, in¬ 
cluding football. 

About 60 percent of the stud¬ 
ents agreed with the ruling. Most 
said that qualification should be 
the only restriction on women in 
sports. 

Those who disagreed believed 
that women in male sports is 
impractical. They could not ac¬ 
cept the idea of men competing 
with women because of, the 
difference in physical build and 
suggested that women stay with 
women’s sports. 

U.S. District Court Judge Carl 
Rubin has declared set discrim¬ 
ination against girls in sports 
unconstitutional. Girls must be 
allowed to compete with boys in 
all sports, including those involv¬ 
ing contact. 


“Being a girl is no reason to 
be excluded from certain ac¬ 
tivities, especially when more 
money, time and effort are 
given to male sports.” 
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In the Ohio ruling the judge 
explained that, if qualified, girls 
should have the right to try male 
sports. 

Evie Sweeney, sophomore from 
Frankston, believes all should be 
allowed to compete “and whether 
they’re a woman or a man should 
have nothing to do with it.” 

Several others shared this 
view, including Kari Weidig, 
Grand Saline freshman; Clinton 
Coleman, sophomore from Pe- 
kanbaru, Indonesia; and Haven 
DeLay, freshman from Dallas. 

“If a girl is qualified to play on 
a boy’s team, she should be 

allowed on that team,” Weidig 

* 

said. 

Coleman agreed “because a 
person should be able to play or 
participate in any sport if quali¬ 
fied for the job.” 

DeLay stated women have a 
right to accomplish what they 
want. “This applies to business 
as well as sports.” 

Others who shared the pro 
opinion were Rhonda Townsend, 
Houston sophomore; Dexter 
Simpson, Chandler freshman; 
Sheherazine Wright, freshman 
from Tyler and April Nunn, Van 
freshman. 


History instructor 
amuses students 


with grave remark 

By SCOTT FINLEY 

Talking about the structure of 
the English parliamentary politi¬ 
cal system can be a bit tedious, 
even if the teacher is Dr. Peter 
Jones, a naturalized English-born 
citizen. 

In one of Jones recent British 
history classes, a student tried to 
liven up the discussion. 

Remembering the Senate seat 
of the late Hubert Humphrey is 
being filled by his wife, Muriel, 
the student asked what the Brit¬ 
ish do if a member of Parliament 
dies, leaving his term unexpired. 

“They bury him, usually,” 
remarked Jones. 


Townsend asked, Are the boys 
afraid of being put on the 
bench?” 

Wright said physically meeting 
the requirements “should qualify 
her to play alongside male team 
members.” 

Simpson concurred and thinks 
women “should give it their best 
shot.” 

Approving, Nunn warned 
women “should be willing to 
accept the consequences.” 

Tyler freshman Donna Duffy, 
also approving, remarked, “She 
may get killed but it was her 
decision.” 

Diane Donovan, Troup sopho¬ 
more, contended being a girl is no 
reason “to be excluded from 
certain activities, especially when 
more money, time and effort are 
given to male sports.” 

Tyler freshman Vanessa Bartee 
believes “it should be the girl’s 
decision as to whether she can 
handle the physical contact.” 

Three students commented 
women would add to the compet¬ 
itiveness of men’s sports. 

“Contact sports contain a de¬ 
gree of style that can be found in 
both sexes,” said Justin Max¬ 
well, Jacksonville sophomore. 

Sterling L. Chandler, freshman 
from Conway, Ark., agreed be¬ 
cause “the sexes are becoming 
more and more competitive.” 

Palestine freshman Laurel Kay 
Lindsey claimed “competitive¬ 
ness, sporting drive and ability 
aren’t only male characteristics.” 

Mike Randall, Arp sophomore, 
affirmed the ruling as “an exam¬ 
ple of our individual freedom 
guaranteed using our Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Bri McDowell, Mineola fresh¬ 
man, held, “Equality must stand 
in everything.” 


“If it doesn’t bother her it 
doesn’t bother me,” said Arp 
freshman Chipper Stiles. 



“Competitiveness, sporting 
drive and ability aren’t only 
male characteristics. ’ ’ 


Joni Johnson, Henderson 
freshman, agreed with the deci¬ 
sion but contended girls would 
not want to play alongside boys 
“if there is an adequate girls 
athletic department available.” 

Tyler sophomore Charles 
Mitchell approves but said, “I do 
hope if I have a daughter she 
won’t be inclined to plav foot¬ 
ball.” 

t 

“There just isn’t room for 
discrimination,” urged Elaine 
Lansing, sophomore from Seattle, 
Wash. 

David Wren, Canton sopho¬ 
more; Alden Clanahan, Tyler 
freshman and Jon Russell Gal- 
breath, freshman from Ann Arb¬ 
or, Mich., agreed with the court 
ruling but were less than enthus¬ 
iastic about it. 

Galbreath believes women will 
give up the advantages of wom¬ 
anhood “if they want the same 
responsibilities as men.” 

Wren contended women < are 
“giving up their femininity to 
prove a point to society.” 

Clanahan warned that women 
might abuse the right they have 
been granted. 

Some who disagreed with co¬ 
educational sports included Tyler 
sophomore Mitchell Mclnnis, 
Ennis freshman Sam Bates, Tyler 
sophomore Rick Higginbotham, 
Liberty freshman Judi Berry and 
Lindale sophomore Greg Bonsall. 

Mclnnis explained that the 


injury risk would be great. 

Higginbotham replied “that 
the two were not made to compete 
against each other.” 

“A woman can’t take the 
pressure of hits,” Bates com¬ 
mented, “such as in football.” 

Bonsall said women should not 
attempt to fantasize” that they 
can compete with men. He con¬ 
cluded,' “Let them bang their 
brains. I don’t care.” 

Berry asserted “girls aren’t 
physically strong enough to play 
such sports as contact football.” 

Tyler sophomore John Tedford, 
exclaimed “they must be running 
out of cases.” 


said the ruling “is completely 
ludicrous.” He added few women 
“will jump at the chance to get 
mauled.” 

Steve Byars, Tyler sophomore, 
cautioned “women will receive 
serious injuries if they do partic¬ 
ipate.” 

“There are extremes in every¬ 
thing,” said Sandra McKinney, 
Hawkins freshman, “and this is 
an extreme.” 


“Would any girl face a 
6-foot-6, 240 pound lineman?’’ 


“A few women will jump at 
the chance to get mauled.’’ 


Marc Rogers, sophomore from 
Montgomery, Ala., thinks foot¬ 
ball is too rough for females. 
“Wrestling,” he continued—ap¬ 
parently with tongue in cheek— 
“that’s different.” 

Tyler freshman Preston Wyatt 


Randy Price, Tyler sophomore, 
stressed women “would take a lot 
of the competition and rough play 
out of the game.” 

Judi Webber, Tyler freshman, 
said women in all-male sports 
would “take away from the 
original glamour.” 

Richard Rogers, Tyler sopho¬ 
more, questioned if any girl 
would face “a 6-foot-6, 240-pound 
lineman.” 


Scratch a campus tree, 
you'll find a friendly Druid 

f 

By DIANE DONOVAN 

Remember that quaint old custom of holding mistletoe over a 
person’s head to claim a kiss? , $ 

Magical mistletoe suddenly broke the barriers of formality 
and allowed two friends, lovers or even strangers to osculate. 

This custom occurred around Christmas, but anytime there 
was mistletoe, kissing was acceptable. 

Today’s college students must be too old for mistletoe games. 
It’s a shame too, because mistletoe is hanging in abundance in 
the trees between Vaughn Library and Jenkins Hall. 

Right over your head. Kiss anyone? 


Bible sexism reflects times 


By CYNTHIA FIERRO 


The tendency of the Bible to be 
anti-woman is born of the culture 
and morals of the time it was 
written and does not accurately 
reflect the teachings of Jesus. 

But the agitation over pro-mas¬ 
culine language and especially 
worrying over “he” pronouns is 
much ado about nothing. 

So says Dr. Gene Robinson, 
director of the Baptist Student 
Union. 

A committee of 24 scholars is 
working on a new edition of the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible in an effort to delete part of 
the pro-masculine language. 
Phyllis Battelle in a recent syndi¬ 
cated column supports the com¬ 
mittee’s task. 

Robinson thinks it unnecessary 
to make such a change. 

“The whole issue of worrying 
over pronouns is a misinterpreta¬ 
tion. The issue is not pronouns 
but what the Bible actually 
teaches.” 

Battelle says “authors of the 
Good Book did not conceive of 
woman as equals or even run¬ 
ners-up.” 

That statement “is accurate 
but over-blown.” Robinson says. 
The Biblical teachings “are not to 
be locked in the first century.” 
Jewish men thanked God that 
they were not dogs, gentiles or 
women. 


The word “man” is used in the 
generic sense, Robinson said, and 
means “humanity.” He stressed 
he has only respect for the 
committee of scholars. 

Personally, Robinson is mode¬ 
rately for women’s rights. He is in 
favor of his wife doing what she 
wants and is not opposed to 
women working. 

“In my house we both make 
decisions, but I usually make the 
final decision,” Robinson said. 

In the Old testament women 
were leaders in the church and 
served as prophets. 

In some places mentioned in 
the Bible, women were merely 
possessions of their husbands. 
They were considered property. 

The women had doweries 
which became their husbands’ 
possissions after marriage. In 
case of divorce, the men gave the 
dowry back. 

In Palestine women were sec¬ 
ond. “But in Phillipi women could 
be individuals and business lead¬ 
ers,” Robinson said. 

In reading scripture, one must 
look at it in the context of the 
culture. 

In 1 Timothy 2:11-15, Paul 
says, “Women should learn in 
silence and all humility. I do not 
allow them to teach or to have 
authority over men; they must 
keep quiet.” 


not thought 

This piece of scripture is an 
example of the culture. “It simply 
means women were to avoid 
unbecoming displays,” Robinson 
explained. 

“It is not right to make one 
piece of scripture a doctrine 
without learning the complete 
teachings of Jesus.” 

The general attitude of the 
Bible may indeed be a factor in 
some denominations’ objection to 
having women ministers, Robin¬ 
son said. 

Many women today are involv¬ 
ed in the ministry. Robinson 
mentioned two. “Kathryn Kuhl- 
man was a noted evangelist and 
Aimee Semple McPherson start¬ 
ed the Church of the Four Square 
Gospel.” 

“There are some Baptist dea¬ 
conesses, maybe not any in East 
Texas and maybe not even in 
Texas, but there are some. 

“In Baptist churches some 
deacons serve as the board of 
directors, often source of power.” 
This could possibly be a feasable 
point some women make in 
objecting to the power men 
exercise in the church. 

The rewording is “nit picking 
and extreme feminism won’t 
last,” Robinson predicts. “Wom¬ 
en must be careful of feminists 
who want to impose freedom on 
every woman and not every 
woman wants it.” 
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By SCOTT FINLEY 

At first glance, 18-year-old 
freshman Cathy Glasco of Big 
Sandy resembles just about any 
other attractive coed on the 
campus—but with a big differ¬ 
ence. 

She is deaf, one of about 30 
deaf persons in the Tyler vicinity. 

According to her interpreter, 
Lynn Dickey, Cathy hasn’t en¬ 
countered many problems so far 
in her TJC classes, other than 
those normally associated with a 
14-hour course load. 

Fourteen hour course load? 
Cathy nods and speaks, a voice 
that is at first difficult to under¬ 
stand but one you get used to. 

“I plan to finish at TJC and 
then go on to Texas Eastern 
University and become a teach¬ 
er,” she said. The interpreter 
looked at me to explain. 

‘‘All of her teachers here are 
interested in doing what they can 
for her.” \ 

Magic of signing 

1 eased back pnto the couch 
Lynn and 1 wer.e sharing and 
looked at Cathy. She was seated 
in a chair across from us. Her 
eyes were bright behind her 
stylish aviator-type glasses. 

This one’s going to be rough, I 
thought. How do you go about 
interviewing someone who’s 
deaf? I asked my first question 
and then watched in amazement. 

Every word spoken was sud¬ 
denly transformed into a weaving 
maze of hands, motions foreign to 
me. I stared. 

How do you do that? 1 broke in, 
then watched as my words were 
translated through. 

‘‘It’s easy to learn,” said Lynn, 
signing all the while to keep 
Cathy abreast of the conversa¬ 
tion. “You learn the alphabet 
first, then go on to form words 
and phrases.” 

. She spoke a bit slower than one 
might otherwise, but her hands 
were moving rapidly. 1 continued 
to watch. 

• 

‘‘It’s interesting to note,” she 
signed, “that there are dialects to 
the sign language, just as with 
the spoken one. For instance, 
Southerners sign slower and big¬ 
ger than their Northern counter¬ 
parts, who are sometimes hard to 
understand.” 

I nodded in agreement, still 
fascinated by her moving hands. 

“In fact,” she continued, “it’s 
possible that Californians might 
find it difficult to comprehend 
New Yorkers. There are so many 
variants on the standard.” 

Lip reading 

What gave you the incentive to 
want to learn this? I asked. 

Lynn translated my question 
for Cathy’s benefit, then answer¬ 
ed. “When 1 was in junior high, I 
knew a deaf boy who was a 
relative of an aunt of mine. I was 
interested in him and learned the 
alphabet.” 

She signed again to Cathy. 
“The next thing was the Glen- 
wood Church of Christ, where 
they started a deaf worship 
service. From there 1 took another 
class, and so on.” 

• 

Her hands slowed and finally 
stopped. Where did sign lan¬ 
guage come from? I asked. 

“In early American history a 
man went to France to learn the 
manual they had. Later on, 
Alexander Graham Bell pushed 
the program into the light. His 


wfie was a deat-mute.” 

How about lip reading? I 
wondered. 

“Lip reading isn’t as good as 
signing,” she said. “Too many 
people confuse their words—‘bil¬ 
lion’. and ‘million,’ for example.” 

Are there many interpreters 
like you in the Tyler area? I 
asked, watching her sign the 
question. 

She shook her head. “There’s 
only three who have the capabili¬ 
ties necessary to translate for 
Cathy in the classroom, though 
more are in training.” 

Where? 

“Austin is the main center. 
(Department of Human Resourc¬ 
es). There are also classes at 
Ramey Elementary and Moore 
Junior High. (Tyler). They started 
with one teacher and now have 
three.” . v 

“There’s also a continuing 
education course in sign language 
being offered at TJC,” she add¬ 
ed. 

‘Use it constantly’ 

Whitehouse freshman Ruth 
Cook wandered over to join us 
and waved at Cathy, who ac¬ 
knowledged with a grin. I looked 
at her. 

“Oh, I’m just a friend,” she 
explained. “1 met Cathy here in 
the library and we just got 
along.” 

I raised my eyebrows. Did you 
already know the language? 

She shook her head. “1 knew 
the alphabet, then Cathy taught 
me some words.” 




“Like ‘dumb,’ ” interjected 
Cathy, and both laughed. 

Did it take you long to learn 

signing? I asked Ruth. 

“Not really. When it’s neces¬ 
sary to use a word over and over 
again, you just learn it.” 

Lynn, the expert, nodded. 
“The best way to learn is to be 
around a deaf person and use it 
constantly—like any other lan¬ 
guage.” 

Anyone can pick it up? I asked. 
I made the University of Texas 
sign with my right hand, thumb 
and two middle fingers down, 
forefinger and pinky extended. 
What’s this? I asked. Cathy 
giggled. 

“Hook ‘em. Horns,” she said 
and laughed. 

“What that means in sign 
language is flying,” Lynn said, 
illustrating with her hand in a 
kind of swooping motion. 

Or crashing, I thought, de¬ 
pending on where you sat New 
Year’s Day. I looked at Cathy. 
What do you do for fun? 

“I go to the movies,” she said, 
“but only if they’ve got a lot of 
action in them. If there’s, a lot of 
talking, I get bored.” 

Lately she has seen “Jaws,” 
“Earthquake” and “Carrie.” “I 
haven’t seen “Star Wars” but 
I’ve read the book.” 


Active deaf 


How about driving? 

Lynn translated my question by 


a 

making a movement with her 
hands that faintly resembled 
turning a steering wheel. 

“Yes, I can drive,” Cathy 
answered, then looked at Lynn, 
who turned back to me. 

“The insurance might be high¬ 
er,” she said, “but the state 
usually tells the insurance com¬ 
pany to take the policy.” 

What about going into a store 
or fast food restaurant? 

“I can talk to them, like I can 
talk to you,” Cathy said. “Or 
point. Or simply write out what I 
want on a card and show them.” 

Sports? I queried. 

Lynn interpreted the question 
and soon a furious debate was 
going on between the two of them 
in almost total silence. The fing¬ 
ers finally subsided and Dickey 
turned to me. 

“The deaf play baseball, vol¬ 
leyball, basketball, tennis, foot¬ 
ball—just about everything.” 

“Last year I was a cheerleader 
on a pep squad at my old school,” 
(Dallas Baptist College) said 
Cathy, brushing back her should¬ 
er length auburn hair. 

I dutifully noted it, then asked, 
What about t.v.? 

Cathy made a sour face. 
“There’s not that much to 
watch,” she said. “Anyway, it’s 
fattening to watch t.v.. All I do is 
sit and eat.” Her friend broke out 
in laughter, joined by Cathy. 

I grinned. This girl was all 
right. What about jobs? 

Lynn signed and Cathy shrug¬ 
ged. “I worked as a typesetter at 
Dallas Baptist College for their 
newspaper,” she-said. “That’s 
the only job I’ve had so far.” 

Fighting discrimination 

Lynn turned to me. “There 
has, of course, been a discrimi¬ 
natory practice against the hiring 
of the deaf,” she said. “It’s been 
hard to get jobs, but in the last 
three years Tyler has really 
opened up.” 

She caught up in her signing to 
Cathy and continued. “McEvoy 
Oil Field Equipment Company 
and Tyler Pipe Industries have 
been particularly helpful,” she 

Sign of times 


Deaf student Cathy Glasco, 
left, watches her interpreter 
Lynn Dickey as she translates 
words into sign language. 
Bottom, Lynn accompanies 
Cathy to English class to 
interpret instructor Paula 
Buck’s lecture. [Staff photo by 
Mike Conner] 



said. “Right now we’re trying to 
get into General Elecric which 
hasn’t hired the deaf before.” 

What would some of the ad¬ 
vantages be for hiring the deaf? 

“The deaf person can maintain 
a higher level of concentration 
than another person, for obvious 

reasons,” Lynn explained. 

« 

She signed to Cathy and con¬ 
tinued. “The deaf person is 
usually a better worker, especial¬ 
ly in jobs that have a high noise" 
level.” 

“Computer programming is 
one popular job, again mainly 
because of the lack of distraction. 
They make fewer mistakes.” 

Cathy made a sudden sign to 
Lynn, who interpreted for me. 
“The working deaf hate to see 
those deaf who do no more than 
sell cards or pencils to support 
themselves. They feel it’s de¬ 
grading, since many deaf people 
hold down respectable jobs.” 

I nodded. I can understand 
your feelings, I said. What about 
day to day life? What about, say, 
the telephone? 

Cathy shrugged and Lynn ex¬ 
plained. “The telephone is still 
pretty much out of reach, but 
some new concepts are being 
applied to it. There’s a gadget 
called the MCM, for example, 
that retails for about $650.” 

She wrinkled her brow, trying 
to explain it. “The machine is 
smaller than a typewriter and you 
place the receiver of the phone on 
it when a light comes on that 
indicates the phone is ringing. 
The MCM changes the voice 
coming out of the phone into a 
printout on an electronic screen.” 

I raised an eyebrow. Yeah, but 
the cost, I began. 

Lynn nodded. “There’s also 
the teletype—really, all they are 
are old Western Union teletypes 
fitted with a special coupler that 
runs about $150 and prints the 
conversation out on paper.” 

She signed to Cathy, who 
nodded in agreement. “The Pi¬ 
oneer Club bought nine couplers 
for the Western Union machines, 
and they’re in use with some deaf 
people here. There is also a 
central telephone operator they 
can contact in case they need 
assistance.” 

‘Just wave’ 

Lynn looked down at her watch. 
“It’s nearly one,” she said. “I’ve 
got to get back home to my 
children.” She rose as the bell 
rang for class. 

Ruth nodded in agreement. 
“I’ve got class to go to,” she 
said. She waved at Cathy and 
smiled, then disappeared. I 
watched her go, then got to my 
feet as Cathy began to drag her 
chair back to the table. 

How do you say goodbye? I 
asked Lynn as she struggled into 
her coat. 

“Just wave—it’s universal. Or 
else you can make this sign.” She 
illustrated by bending her two 
middle fingers down to touch her 
palm, leaving her little finger and 
index finger straight up and her 
thumb pointing out to the side. 

“That means ‘1 love you’.’’she 
said. “But people also use it for 
anything from hello to goodbye.” 

Like this? I asked and made the 
sign. She nodded. I turned to 
Cathy and waved at her, keeping 
my hand in the proper position. 

She smiled back and made the 
same sign before resuming her 
studies at her table. 1 grinned, 
feeling good inside. 

A picture's worth a thousand 
words... 
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Who's Who lists 56 sophomores 
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Fifty-six students were selected 
for listing in Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Junior Col¬ 
leges for 1978. 

“Students are recommended 
by faculty members of the col¬ 
lege,” said Billy J. Doggett, 
director of student activities. 

A student must also be a 
sophomore planning to graduate 
this spring. 

Other qualifications considered 
are character, leadership, service 
and scholarship, he added. 

Besides being included in the 
next publication of Who’s Who, 
the students will receive a certifi¬ 
cate from the national headquart¬ 
ers in Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Students include Denise Beard, 
Brad Moseley, Karol Tetrick, and 
Carla Thornton of Van; Tommy 


Sewall, Ricky Joe Traylor, and 
Nancy Kuykendall of Jackson¬ 
ville; Marion Ellis and Karen 
Pesnell of Grand Saline; and Gary 
Camp, Jeane Forrester and Eric 
Pyle of Lindale. 

Tylerites are Michael Brasel, 
Doyle Brown, Malinda Clark, 
Deborah Fuller, Billy Hibbs, Ida 
Hiroms, Diana Howes, Kenneth 
Johnson, Tracy Leard, Diane 
Narlo, and Cheryl Roberts. 

Others from Tyler are Marcia 
Southworth, Nathaniel Simpson 
Jr., Timothy Stevens, Rhonda 
Terrell, Joe Townsend, Rosemary 
Center, and Jerry Dean Palmer. 

Also Tony Noakes and Melissa 
Moore of Hawkins, Robert Burch 
of Chandler, Rhonda Basye of 
Winnie, Barbara Chandler of 
Gilmer, Gerald Redwine of Hen¬ 


derson, and Evelyn Sweeney of 
Frankston. 

Others are Charles Barton of 
Emory; John Beckworth of 
Gladewater; Cooper Bin gham of 
Amarillo; Carol Cox of Gunter; 
Carla Dial of Taylor; and Tammy 
Haden of Pasadena. 

Also Karen Hoppins of Row¬ 
lett, Linda Hurst of Overton, 
Dorothy Jones of Winona, Todd 
Lyon of Cedar Hill, Ronald O’Dell 
of Palestine and Samuel Parker of 
Arp. 

Others are Bobbette Richard* 
son of Brownsboro, Paula Smith 
of Carthage, Elizabeth Crone of 
Bedford, Darhl Mannig of Long¬ 
view, Brenda Hooker of Winns- 
boro, Gloria Nichols of Frankston 
and Krista Woodruff of Athens. 
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Tri-C course to cover 
love, dating, marriage 


By SHARON McNUTT 

What is the Christian view of 
sex? 

c 

What should you do on a date? 

Should I marry? 

Questions like these will be 
discussed at the Male and Fe¬ 
male: Single or Married classes 
beginning Wednesday at the 
Tri-C Bible Chair. 

Sessions will be from 3-4 p.m. 
and are repeated at 7:30-8:30 
p.m. each Wednesday. The 
course will continue for seven 
weeks or through mid-April. 

“Meetings are open to all 
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Banished Apache Guard seeks reinstatement 


By LAURA MULLEN 

The Apache Guard Association 
has reorganized and is seeking 
reinstatement on campus after a 
5-year banishment. 

Although the association has 
performed at some home football 
games, the Student Senate has 
not yet approved their petition for 
renewal. 

The association with a pledge 
membership of 12 needs a mini¬ 
mum of 15-20 for an active 
organization, said guard member 
Johnny Villanueva. 

Interested students should 
contact President Greg Conine 

and Vice President Mitch Welch. 

“There is a need for the 
organization,” said Student Ac¬ 
tivities director and faculty spon¬ 
sor Billy Jack Doggett. “And the 
need will figure prominently in 

the final decision on reinstate- 

✓ 

ment.” 

Originally formed 30 years ago 
to protect and assist the Apache 
Belles and Band, the guard was 
banned from campus the fall 
semester of ’72, Doggett said. 

Banishment came after an inci¬ 
dent in which 10 initiates were 
left stranded outside the city 
limits of Idabel, Okla., Oct. 23, 
1972. They were clothed in live¬ 


stock grade sorghum molasses, 
raw eggs, cornflakes and two 
plastic garbage can liners. 

They were picked up by Okla¬ 
homa state troopers and taken to 
the local sheriff’s office. There 
they called one of the 10’s parents 
and were transported back to 
Tyler. 

“Hazing, a popular initiation in 
the late ’60’s and early ’70’s, 
increased as each organization 
tried to outdo the other, causing 
many pledges to do some unbe¬ 
coming things, Doggett explain¬ 
ed. 

v ” . 

“Hazing is against the law and 
the policy of TJC,” said Doggett. 

“The club now has no initiation 
exercises for pledges. We want it 
to be an elite organization—each 
graduating member will appoint 
his successor,” said Villanueva. 

The association traditionally 
provided the Indian mascot for all 
football games plus Homecom¬ 
ing. The mascot’s duties were to 
beat the tom-tom and ring the bell 
at all games. 

But a new intercollegiate con¬ 
ference ruling forbids the use of 
any noise makers or other dis¬ 
tracting equipment near the foot¬ 
ball playing area where the 
mascot generally is located, Dog¬ 
gett explained. 


“The mascot’s new function is 
more of a male cheerleader. He 
tries to energize the team so they 
will win by doing an Indian dance 
and war whoop,” said Doggett. 

Traditionally dressed in black 
uniforms other members assist in 
conducting tours for visiting sen¬ 
iors, officiate as guards at grad¬ 
uation and other duties the ad¬ 
ministration assigns them. 

“The guard’s new uniform 
hasn’t been decided yet,” said 
Villanueva. “Our present uni¬ 
forms consist of jeans, boots and 
black jerseys with Apache Guard 
in gold lettering on the back. Our 
own names are on the front left 
pocket area also in gold letter¬ 
ing.” 

Construction of the bonfire was 
one of the guard’s duties along 
with raising the flag at all home 
football games. 

In the fall semester of ’75 the 
Inter-Fraternity Council took over 
construction of the bonfire and 
there was no flag raising cere¬ 
mony at the Homecoming game. 

This year the association has 
raised the flag at Homecoming 
and at every home game since 
they have been organized. 

“We have no initiation and no 
dues. By spring semester we 
hope to be fully organized, then 


BJ. Thomas to give concert here March 9 


Pop singer B.J. Thomas will 
appear at 8:15 p.m. March 9 in 
Wagstaff Gymnasium, announc¬ 
ed Baptist Student Union Presi¬ 
dent Jeri Beck at the Feb. 13 
Student Senate meeting. 

Tickets can be purchased for $6 
at the BSU, Melody Shops or by 
writing B.J., Box 277, Tyler, 
Texas 75710. 

No seats will be reserved, Beck 
said. 

Other business discussed at the 
meeting were Religious Emphasis 
Week, the Apache Mascot and 
elections for Senate and sopho¬ 
more class officers. 

Love and marriage will be the 
topics author Charlie Shedd will 


discuss during Religious Empha¬ 
sis Week ending tonight, an¬ 
nounced Presbyterian Student 
Center Director Dave Matthews. 

“This program is especially for 
TJC students in hopes to prepare 
them for marriage,” said Mat¬ 
thews. 

Shedd is the author of “Letters 
to Karen” and “The Stork is 
Dead.” 

He will speak at 8 p.m. tonight 
in Wise Auditorium. 

m 

In other business, voting on 
who the Apache Mascot will be 
chosen was postponed until the 
Feb. 27 meeting. 

“Qualifications of the mascot 


are he must be happy, outgoing, 
spirited and have a good person¬ 
ality,” said Secretary Susan Mc¬ 
Coy. 

“His goal is to get people to 
come to the game,” she added. 

President Todd Lyon appointed 
George Grant to find out how the 
mascot was chosen in the past. 

Elections for Student Senate 
and sophomore class officers will 
be March 20. 

Petitions can be picked up from 
Student Activities Director Billy 
Jack Doggett in the Student 
Center. Petitions are due at 4 
p.m. March 10 in Doggett’s 
office. 
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we will set a nominal fee for dues. 

“We also hope to have our 
bylaws reconstructed by that 
time. Since this is basically a new 
organization we must revitalize 
the rules and regulations,” said 
Villanueva. 

“We have two officers at 
present, but we hope, when we 
are fully organized, we will have 
enough members to fill all the 
official positions,” said Villa¬ 
nueva. 

Another traditional perform¬ 
ance of the guard is assisting with 
props and sets for the Belles and 
Band on trips to the Dallas 
Cowboy football games. 

“When the TJC football season 
is over we hope to accompany the 
Belles to the professional football 
games,” said Villanueva. 


Wesley to hold 

weekend retreat 
March 10-12 


A weekend work retreat is 
offered to all TJC students by the 
Wesley United Methodist Foun¬ 
dation March 10-12 at Lakeview 
Methodist Assembly near Pales¬ 
tine. 

Deadline to fill out a registra¬ 
tion form at the Wesley is March 
2, says Campus Minister Harvey 
Beckendorf. 

Speaker will be Rev. Nick 
Sholars, pastor of Asbury United 
Methodist Church. Sholars will 
speak three times on the theme 
How to Untwist Our Lives.” 
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college age adults and to mem¬ 
bers of any religion,” said Larry 
Heath, campus minister and co¬ 
ordinator of the classes. 

Goals of the classes are to give 
students an opportunity to sort 
out their values, feelings, and 
habits in male-female relation¬ 
ships. The sessions will examine 
the validity of biblical views and 
attempt to help prepare students 
for marriage, said Heath. 

“The ultimate goal of the 
classes,” Heath said, “is not to 
indoctrinate but to give the 
opportunity for the groups to 
discover and decide on their 
own.” 

Topics of discussion will in¬ 
clude love in relations, the crea¬ 
tion of divorce, pre-marital coun¬ 
seling, masculinity and feminity 
today and rape prevention. 

“These topics will be viewed 
from the standpoint of Christ and 
our culture,” said Heath. 

Activities planned for the 
meetings will include discovery 
groups, discussions with profes¬ 
sionals in various fields, in-depth 
Bible studies and films. 

“The classes are special inte¬ 
rest to engaged couples. There 
are many exercises which involve 
only those couples who are en¬ 
gaged. 

“Marriage is not for everyone. 
Many people. who marry 
shouldn’t. 

“Our aim is to help the student 
discover what is right for him as 
an individual and to decide 
whether to elect to marry or to 
remain single.” 

Speakers at these meetings 
besides Heath will be Dr. Roger 
B. Allen and Kennon Rider, 
associate minister of youth at 
Glenwood Church of Christ. 

Allen is a practicing Tyler 
psychologist with a deep devotion 
to God, Heath said. He will speak 
mainly on relationship and com¬ 
munication. 

Rider is a Texas Tech Univers¬ 
ity graduate who has researched 
rape prevention and conducted 
seminars on it. 


mark s 


Wedding & Student Group Rates \ 

» * 

See Alan Younts or Mike Brown 
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C.» 593-7941 


K-MART PLAZA* 1325 S. BECKHAM 



WE’LL GIVE YOU 
UP TO A YEAR TO 
COME INTO THE NAVY. 


We’re not giving you an ultimatum. Actually you can take 
as long as you want. What we mean is that you can join the 
Navy’s Delayed Enlisted Program (DEP) 12 months early 
while you’re still a senior. The DEP program allows you 
time to talk with a Navy Counselor, finish processing and 
take time to find the Navy job that’s right for you. When 
you’re satisfied, your job is guaranteed when you join the 
DEP. Your job is locked in for you after graduation. You 
pick your active duty date. 

Larry ^¥hlte or Vera Leavitt 
2525B E. 5th 
Tyler, Texas 75701 
Call: 592-2271 


For more information see: 
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John Boedecker 
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Playmaker sees 

experience as key 

By CHIPPER STILES 



Time out 


Head Coach Randall Milstead plans strategy 
during a time out as Danny Diaz [32], 
Lawerence Williams [12], Eldret Walker [34], 


Bruce Campbell and John Boedecker take a 
breather. [Staff photo by Tony Noakes] 


Tribe closes erratic season by caging 

9 

Lon Morris Bearcats in upset victory 


The game, is a lot faster, the 
players are a lot taller and more 
physical. The competition level is 
higher. 

This is how Apache guard John 
Boedecker describes the differ¬ 
ence in college and high school 
basketball. 

Boedecker, a 6-3, 190-pound 
freshman from Austin’s Ander¬ 
son High School, was All-District 
and All-Central Texas his last two 
years at Anderson. 

Even with a record like that he 
has had to adjust ,to one big 
change in college—playing a 
position he has not played before. 
He plays “playmaker”—the 
guard that works the ball in. 

“1 was just a shooter (averag¬ 
ing 19.5 points a game) in high . 
school. It is hard to adjust. I just 
try to concentrate on my job and 
get fired up,” Boedecker said. 

Nicknamed the “Austin Kid” 
Boedecker sees, the ’79 season as 
a year that is ripe for a champion¬ 
ship. 

Boedecker believes with the 
talent TJC has coming back next 
year they will have had a good 
chance to get into the North Zone 
Tourney and eventually contend 
for the championship. 

“We need more team play to 
get into the tourney, although we 
got a little more this year when 
Tony Brown came out from 


football,” Boedecker said. 

Boedecker sees the only differ¬ 
ence between this year’s squad 
and last year’s championship 
team is experience. “We can 
accomplish what they did last 
year because of the experience 
we’re getting now.” 

He sees Navarro and Hender¬ 
son County as the toughest 
competition in the TEC. Hen¬ 
derson County knocked TJC out 
of the North Zone Tournament 
last year in a 73-69 come from 
behind victory. 

Boedecker’s evaluation of his 
teammates shows the raw talent 
that must be remolded from high 
school to college style to have a 
winner. 

# 

—Lou Byrd. “Lou is a good 
penetrator and a good scorer. 
He’s come along fine.” 

—Tony Brown. “Tony is excel¬ 
lent on defense, is a good scorer 
and can rebound and pass well.” 

—Art Housey. “Art is real 
good on the boards and is a good 
intimidator.” 

—Kenneth Cooper. “Kenneth 
has helped us a lot this year by 
rebounding and scoring, even 
coming off the bench.” 

The potential for next year’s 
Apache Basketball will be inte¬ 
resting especially with more 
sophomores like Boedecker who 
have already made the adjust¬ 
ment from high school to college 
ball. 


By CHIPPER STILES 

To close out the ’78 basketball 
season sophomore ; 'forward Tony 
Brown scored 31 points before the 
home crowd to lift the Apaches to 
an upset 97-85 win over the Lon 
Morris Bearcats. 

The Tribe needed the win and a 
loss by Pahola to get into the 
North Zone Tournament. Things 
didn’t go as planned as Panola 
defeated the Paris Dragons 57-49 
in other conference action. 

The Apaches overcame a 15-- 
point halftime defect to score 63 
points in the second half.- 

Trailing 49-34 at the half, the 


With forward Bonnie Buchanan 
and center Janice Mulford out 
front the Apache Ladies will roll 
into the post-season playoffs on 
the wings of an 81-64 victory over 
Sam Houston State University. 

With action going into last 
Saturday’s game with defending 
TEC champion Panola, the Ladies 
hoped to improve their 17-4 
record. 

Buchanan and Mulford com¬ 
bined for 43 points to lead the 
Ladies past Sam Houston in a 
non-conference win. 

In earlier games the Ladies out 
lasted the Paris Dragons 106-37 
and beat Angelina College 80-57. 


Tribe tied the game with 10:52 
left with an under-the-basket shot 
by post Norman Willis who hit 16 
points down the stretch. 

Tony Brown's lay up with 10 
minutes remaining gave the 
Apaches the lead 64-62. 

Brown’s jumper with 10 sec¬ 
onds left gave the Apaches their 
biggest lead of 12 points, 97-85. 

Also having a hot hand was 
freshman Danny Diaz with 22 
points. 

The Tribe finished the year 
with a 13-17 mark with a 7-9 
conference record. 

Sophomores who saw their last 
game in a TJC uniform were 


In the game with Sam Houston 
Buchanan canned 24 points and 
Mulford 19. 

Against Paris in Wagstaff Gym. 
the Ladies were the second team 
this season to crack the century 
mark as they rolled to an easy 
106-37 victory. 

Buchanan had 22 points and 
Jean Zirkelback hit 20 to lead the 
Apaches in scoring. 

Angelina College was next in 
line for the Apache Ladies. Be¬ 
hind the shooting for center 
Mulford the Ladies routed the 
Roadrunners 80-57. 

Mulford hit 20 points and 
Zirkelback 14 to lead the Tribe. 


*- " 

Brown, Kenneth Cooper, Mark 
Wright and Kenny Graham. 

In earlier games, the Panola 
Ponies handed the Tribe a 76-57 

setback and beat Jacksonville 

College 78-72. 

In Wagstaff Gym Panola, who 
will advance to the North Zone 
Tournament along with Navarro, 
Henderson County and Lon Mor¬ 
ris held a 28-21 halftime lead. 

The Tribe never made up the 
lost ground. Leading the Apaches 
in scoring was Brown with 18. 

In Jacksonville, guard Lou Byrd 
canned 30 points and forward 
Diaz hit 18 as the Apaches rolled 
over Jacksonville College 78-72 to - 
even the Tribes record at 1-1 
against Jacksonville for the sea¬ 
son. 

In the first meeting Jackson¬ 
ville’s four-corner offense beat 
the Tribe 42-41 in Wagstaff Gym. 

Jacksonville failed to use the 
stall in the second meeting and as 
a result was knocked out of 
playoff competition. 

This is the first time since the 
tournament’s creation in 1949 
that TJC has not been involved in 
the North Zone Tournament. 

Apache Ladies 
make tourney 
in North Zone 

The Apache Ladies finished the 
’78 basketball season an over all 
19-5 record as they advance to the 
March 2-4 North Zone Tourna¬ 
ment in Wharton. 

Head Coach Herb Richardson 
believes the Ladies have “as good 
a chance as anyone" in . the 
tournament as they play San 
Jacinto at 4:30 p.m. March 2. 

“The favorites in the tourna¬ 
ment are Panola (No. 1 in the 
nation). Temple (No. 5 in the 
nation), and ourselves," said 
Richardson. 

Other teams in the tournament 
are Navarro, Angelina and Whar¬ 
ton. 



DUNKIN' 

DONUTS 

It’s Worth the Trip. 


1 Donut 


1 Cup of Coffee 


Coupon expires March 2,1978 


25 
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Apache ferns slam Bearcats, 
head for post-season play 
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Tribe to face TWU on home courts 


The women’s tennis team will 
meet Texas Women’s University 
at 2 p.m. tomorrow on TJC’s 
courts. 

Texas A&M University won 7-3 
in the first game of the regular 
season. 

TJC won No. 1 and No. 2 
women’s doubles and No. 7 
women’s singles. 

“We felt like we played real 
well,’’ Tennis Coach Fred Kniffen 
said. 


“The players showed a lot of 
poise. We feel like we’re going to 
have a real fine tennis team.” 

The women’s team has been 
Texas Eastern Athletic Confer¬ 
ence champion two years, 1976 
and 1977. They were Regional 
XIV champions both years. They 
placed third nationally in 1976 
and fifth nationally in 1977. 

The men’s team placed third in 
the Regional XIV in 1976 and 
fourth in 1977! They also placed 


Melontree to SWC, 
signs with Baylor 


By CHIPPER STILES 

A chance to “walk right in and 
play” for a team, with strong 
bowl possibilities is the reason 
Apache defensive end Andrew 
Melontree signed a national letter 
of intent with Baylor University. 

The TJC All-American Hono¬ 
rable Mention will have a chance 

* 

to move into either Allen Stone or 
Ron Elkenber’s vacated spots, 
says Baylor Head Coach Grant 
Teaff. 

“I have only two years of 
eligibility left and 1 need to make 
the most of those two years. I 
want to play for a winner,” 
Melontree, two time All-Texas 
Junior College Football Confer¬ 
ence first teamer, said. 

The John Tyler High School 
All-Stater, narrowed his choices 
to two colleges, Southern Meth¬ 
odist University and Baylor. He 

finally chose Baylor because in 

his words, “I feel like Baylor has 
more to offer me.” 

“He fits into the mold of our 
defensive ends. Andrew is a 
tenacious pass rusher. That’s one 
of the things he does best, as he 
averaged over three sacks a 
game,” Teaff said. 

Teaff said with an extensive 
weight program the 6-3, 206 


save 


entire 
clothing needs • 

SPORTSWEAR 
SHIRTS 
CASUAL WEAR 
SHOES JEANS 
VESTED SUITS 

MEN’ 
DISCOUNT 
SHOP 


Melontree can average a playing 
weight of 225 pounds next sea¬ 
son. 

“He’s a little lean but we can 
do a lot for that,” Teaff said. 

Melontree will study sociology 
at Baylor. 


Gibson plans 
30-minute run 
for p.e. classes 


Before mid-term 300 students 
will compete in a 30-minute run 
on campus, says Physical Educa¬ 
tion Coach Fletcher Gibson. 

The run gives students the 
opportunity to raise their grade 
five to 10 points, depending on 
the number of laps they complete. 
Boys must complete 13 laps for an 
A grade. Women are required to 
finish eight laps to receive an A. 

“The idea is to instill in each 
young woman or young man that 
regular exercise is important 
throughout their lives,” Gibson 
said. Jogging doesn’t require a 
partner nor special equipment. It 
is ideal to combat a sedentary life 
style. 

It adequately provokes the 
heart, blood stream and breath¬ 
ing apparatus, Gibson says— 
without regular use, they become 
sluggish. 

“Some students are a little 
nervous about attempting it. But 
when I tell them every student so 
far has made an A, they are ready 
to run. 




¥ 
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fifth nationally in 1976. 

“Our teams have good depth 
and experience,” Kniffen said. 

This year the improved sched¬ 
ule will include these four-year 
colleges—Texas A&M, Texas 
Christian University, North Texas 
State University, Stephen F. 
Austin State University and 
Austin College. 

Players for matches are picked 
on a day-to-day basis, depending 
on practice match winners. They 
play the top six women and top 
six men. 

Players in the women’s team 
are freshman Teresa Cargill of 
Brownsfield, Class AAA finalist; 
sophomore Sharon Scurlock of 
Gladewater, one year letterman, 
TEAC doubles champion in 1977 
and Regional XIV doubles 
champion in 1977; sophomore 
Kasey Hughes of Newport News, 
Va., one year letterman, TEAC 
singles finalist in 1977 and Re¬ 
gional XIV doubles finalist in 

1977. 

•*. 

Also sophomore Holly Harris of 
Fort Davis, one year letterman, 
Regional XIV doubles finalist in 
1977; freshman Terri Neutze of 
Uvalde; sophomore Lynn Krause 
of Shreveport, one year letter- 
man; freshman Kelly McKee of 
Richardson; freshman Julie 
Johnson of Fort Stockton. 

Players in the men’s team are 
sophomore Greg Harris of Boli¬ 
var, Mo.; freshman Robert Kee- 
ble of Tyler; sophomore Jim 
Forrester of Hurst, one year 
letterman; sophomore David 
Davis of Abilene, one year let¬ 
terman; sophomore Frank Mor- 
rone of Wildwood, Fla. 

Also freshman Gary Peppers of 
Hughes Springs; sophomore John 
Beckworth of Gladewater, one 
year letterman; sophomore Steve 
Franklin of Grand Prairie. 

The women’s team lost one 
player, Nancy Crawford, by grad¬ 
uation in 1977. She was 1976 
All-American, 1977 TEAC singles 
and doubles champion and 1977 
Regional XIV doubles champion. 

The men’s team lost Gary 
Bowles, No. 1 singles player on 
the 1977 team; and Ike Anders, 
No. 2 singles player on the 1977 
team. 

“They are all dedicated players 
and should be contenders for the 
1978 TEAC championship,” 
Kniffen said. 


Tennis Schedule 


Feb.24 
Feb.25 
March 3-4 
March 10-11 
March 14 
March 21 
Mai'ch 30 


Texas Woman’s University 

Austin College 
TJC Invitational 
Navarro Tournament 
Paris JC 

Texas Women’s University 
Austin College 
Stephen F. Austin 

Paris JC 
Schreiner JC 
Schreiner Tournament 
Navarro JC 

Texas Christian University 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Conference 
Regional , 


College Station 
Sherman 
Tyler 
Corsicana 
Paris 
Denton 
Tyler 
Nacogdoches 
Tyler 
Kerrville 
Kerrville 
Corsicana 
Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth 
icana 
Paris 


Apache baseball squad opens 
season against Cedar Valley 


The Apache baseball team 
opens its ’78 season on the road 
Saturday against Cedar Valley 
Junior College in Dallas. 

The Apaches’ first home game 


is Saturday March 11 at Mike 
Carter Field against the Angelina 
College Roadrunners. 

Both games start at 1:30 p.m. 


% m. 4 * t . •- • . .'*2 , * 

Wesley wins crown 55-48 


In a clash of the unbeaten, 
independent Wesley Methodist 
Center downed Alpha Tau Omega 
fraternity 55-48 to win the men’s 
intramural basketball champion¬ 
ship. 

Wesley represented the inde¬ 
pendent division with a 4-0 rec¬ 
ord. ATO entered the playoff with 
a 5-0 record. 


Wesley also won men’s intra¬ 
mural football. 

In the basketball fraternity 
division. Sigma Phi Epsilon came 
in second with a 2-1 record and 
Kappa Kappa Psi finished third 
with a 1-2 mark. Tying for fourth 
place with 1-3 records were Pi 
Kappa Alpha, Delta Upsilon and 
Alpha Tau Alpha. 


SONIC BURGER 

MEDIUM DRINK 
FRENCH FRIES 


Latin$ 


MAM0UW6CKS 
CMtON «»NGS 


With this coupon 
Offer expires march ; 

No waiting - call in advance. 

SONIC DRIVE-IN 


— 4 • ' > 


^^2330 E. 5th St 593-3330 Tyler, Texas 


Texas Universities 

Week 

FROM DALLAS/FORT WORTH 


TOf* V 


k 


MARCH 17-24,1978 


A\ 


$189. 




per person 
quad occupancy 


A- 


TRIP INCLUDES: 6 Nights Lodging, R/T Bus, 

4 Days Lifts, 5 Days Rentals. 

v 8 If ' ' I • 

TF 


1109 E. SO) 




Ski&i 


h 


pi 1 




Open 9 till 6 

Next to 
Payless Shoes 


15772 Dooley Road 


Addison, Texas 75001 


TEXAS WATTS 1-800-492-9014 214/233-1963 

The Skiers Travel Agency 


Colorado 
ski country 
usa 
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Nurse suggests fluids, rest 
for surviving flu season 
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Vaudeville style 
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To stay healthy during the flu 
season, the college nurse rec¬ 
ommends personal hygiene, 
plenty of fluids, three meals a day 
and sufficient rest. 

“By good personal hygiene I 
mean not using each others 
towels, wash cloths, lipstick and 
other personal items,” explained 
Vivian Young, director of student 
health services. 

Drinking fluids, eating health¬ 
ful meals and getting ample rest 
keeps the body in good mechani¬ 
cal order, she said. This is most 
important to avoid the flu. 

A contributing factor to getting 
the flu is stress, she said. 

Students under stress have a 
greater tendency to contact vari¬ 
ous illnesses including the flu, 
she pointed out. 

“The trick is to keep tensions 
under control,” she said. 

She suggested: 

Learn to relax, exercise regu¬ 
larly and plan your work. Don’t 
just see an endless task ahead of 
you. Be realistic, set practical 
goals and expect to be successful. 

She could not estimate the 
number of flu cases reported on 
campus this year. A hard cold, 
the flu, and allergic reactions all 
have identical symptoms. 

“Give some people an allergy 
shot and their cold/flu symptoms 
disappear,” Young said. 

The symptoms of flu are fever, 
body ache, upper respiratory 
infection, cou£h, sore throat and 
headache. 

Should students go to class 
when they have a cold or flu? 

If they have a temperature, no. 

“They are not doing them¬ 
selves any good and they might 
be giving it to other people,” 


Young explained. 

Flu germs will spread in a 
building with a lot of people such 
as a dormitory. “Infection will 
spread if two or more people are 
in the same room,” she said. 

Young could not predict if the 
Russian Flu will reach TJC. Two 
cases have been reported in the 
Armed Forces in San Antonio. 

“1 don’t know if there really is a 
flu season, but flu is more 
prevalent during winter months,” 
said Young. 


Choir sets 10th'Re-view 
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Take a famous Broadway 
director, a stage turned into a 
vaudeville theater, a bunch of 
kids singing and dancing, and you 
have “Re-View ’78.” 

Everyone’s a star and has a 
solo in “Romance and Ragtime, 
Be-Bop and Blues” marking 
TJC’s 10th anniversary of musi¬ 
cals scheduled March 2-4 in Wise 
Auditorium, says J.W. Johnson, 



, injured students 
should contact nurse 

If a student becomes ill or injured during school hours, he 
should contact Vivian Young, director of student health service, 
in Jenkins 103. 

I 

Her telephone number is 597-9282 and she can be reached 
from 8 a.m.-noon and 1-4:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

Young decides if the student needs an appointment with a 
physician. If necessary, the registered nurse makes the 
appointment for the student. 

Young arranges appointments with specific physicians instead 
of the less efficient method of the student making “indiscrimi¬ 
nate daytime use of hospital emergency rooms.” If the injury or 
illness requires a doctor, the student’s parents will be notified. 

During the semester Young treats colds, sore throats, nausea 
and vomiting, cuts, bruised muscles, headaches and insect bites. 

She can treat acute vomiting in the office. But if vomiting 
continues more than two days. Young advises seeing a doctor 
because the patient becomes dehydrated. 

The nurse must have on file immunization records notarized 
by a physician or a notary for every student. “As of June, 1972, 
state law requires a record on all students attending college,” 
she said. Students must have diptheria and tetanus shots within 
a 10-year period. 

Young has headed student health services since it began in fall 
’69. . 


Inexpensive student insurance available 


For a nominal cost TJC stud¬ 
ents can buy accident and sick¬ 
ness insurance that gives cover¬ 
age at home, on campus, all- 
school vacation periods and trav¬ 
eling. 

“It costs only $21 a year for a 
student to be under this program 
for 12 months,” Student Activi¬ 
ties Director Billy J. Doggett said. 

Sixteen dollars will cover stud¬ 
ents for one semester, Doggett 
said. 

Students under 35 and taking a 
minimum of nine hours are 
eligible. 

The* insurance plan, designed 
especially for TJC, is available 


because college administrators 
know expenses for injuries or 
illness can cause undue pressures 
and harm academic careers. 

Parental consent is not needed 
for students to participate. 

“I recommend this policy with 
no reservations,” Doggett said. 

The insurance plan is under¬ 
written by Industrial Life Insur¬ 
ance Company of Dallas and the 
local agent is David K. Hughes. 

Those interested should contact 
Doggett at his office or phone 
Hughes at 593-3372. 

Brochures are available, clearly 
defining all benefits and pro¬ 


cedures. They also contain 
application form. 


an 


chairman of the music depart¬ 
ment. 

Show time is 8 p.m. and a 2:30 
p.m. matinee Saturday. 

Producer-director Word Baker 
will narrate this original show to 
be performed by the Singing 
Apaches. He is best known for the 
longest running play in American 
theater, “The Fantasticks” be¬ 
gun in 1960. 

Baker directed Arthur Miller’s 
“Obie Award-winning off-broad- 
way production “The Crucible,” 
Robert Alda in “The Odd Couple 
at the Pittsburg Playhouse in 
1969, “The Bell Telephone 
Show" at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1964-65, Cicely Tyson in 
“Pygmalion” and the all-male 
rock production “Tobacco Road, 
As You Like It.” 

Television credits are “The 
New York Scrapbook” by Tom 
Jones and Harvey Schmidt star¬ 
ring Orson Bean and Kaye Bal¬ 
lard, and “The Grass Harp” with 
Lillian Gish. 

Baker produced such plays as 
“Rain” with Madeline LeRoux, 
“Life With Father” starring Ludi 
Clare and Laurence Hugo, “The 
Innocents” and “School For 
Wives.” 

i > 

Since 1962 he has been teach¬ 
ing at Herbert Berghof, a profes¬ 
sional school for actors and 
dancers in New York. 

Johnson and Baker have been 
friends since college days at 
North Texas State University. 

While they were visiting at 
Sardi’s restaurant last year. New 
York City had its big “black-out.” 
With courage coming easier in 
the dark, Johnson asked Baker if 
he would consider directing a 
show for TJC. Baker accepted. 

“I need to get on a college 
campus at least every three years 
because the freshness of the kids 


38 math students operate 
new Altair micro computer 


Thirty-eight mathematics stu¬ 
dents are using a new computer 
for the first time this semester. It 
is an Altair 8800b micro computer 
located in a small room next to 
Potter 200. 

Two sections of Mathematics 
123C work the computer Tues¬ 
days and Thursdays for a one- 
hour lab and other times as 
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GENERAL ADMISSION TICKETS $6.00 AT THE DOOR OR IN ADVANCE. NO RESERVED SEATS. 
PURCHASE ADVANCE TICKETS AT THE BAPTIST STUDENT UNION. 1327 SOUTH BAXTER, 

OR AT THE MELODY SHOPS IN TYLER. ADVANCE TICKET SALES END WEDNESDAY, 

MARCH 8. 


needed, mathematics instructor 
Robert Strader said. 

“I believe there is a future for 
the computer in the class room as 
it is a great instant visual aid,” 
Strader predicted. “It is especial¬ 
ly good for charts and graphics 
because you can get a three-di¬ 
mensional picture that you can’t 
get with a piece of chalk on a 
blackboard.” 

Some senior colleges and 
four-year colleges are requiring 
students to do their homework on 
computers, particularly in engi¬ 
neering and science major cours¬ 
es. 

The computer equipment has 
two consoles, a memory bank, a 
printout teletype machine and 
holds 20,000 spaces for informa¬ 
tion. Each letter, character or 
numeral is a space of information. 

To obtain a printout, the stud¬ 
ent first programs the computer. 
He then types the word “con¬ 
sole” and the teletype console 
number. , 

Instruction for the first half of 
the semester will be in BASIC 

s» 

language and the second half will 
be in FORTRAN, Strader ex¬ 
plained. “CABAL is not used as it 
is mostly a business language and 
we are teaching a course de¬ 
signed for science majors. 

“The language we teach is 
basically known as the science 
language.” 


gives me a new outlook and lift. I 
learn what songs they like,” said 
Baker. 

This kind of show can’t be done 
in New York because of the large 
cast involved and the millions of 
dollars it would cost, he added. 

“I use this type of show to try 
out new ideas.” 

On a stage rimmed with lights, 
five pianos and a harp the 
performers will be dressed com¬ 
pletely in white, including gloves. 

Their numbers will be de¬ 
termined by the color of lights on 
them as the romantic era will 
feature songs as “Falling In Love 
With Love,” “Oh, Susanna,” 
“Summertime,” and “Swanee 
River.” 

* 

A dixie-land band and a banjo 
player will have everyone jump¬ 
ing to “12th Street Rag,” “Rag¬ 
time Cowboy,” “Alexander’s” 
and “Johnson Rag.” 

A full be-bop orchestra will 
play original arrangements of the 
“oldies but goodies” of the 
1940’s and 50’s. 

With singing and dancing the 
audience will take a “Sentimental 
Journey” to the “Sunny Side of 
the Street” in “Tuxedo Junction” 
and will be “In The Mood” for a 
“Jersey Bounce.” 

Twelve performers , the 
“Blues-Bunch,” will sing to the 
music of a big band. Several 
songs to be used are “Birth of the 
Blues,” “Blue Champagne,” “I 
Got A Right To Sing The Blues,” 
and “Sugar Blues” with Band 
Director Jack Smith on his horn. 

“This is our 10th anniversary of 

musicals on campus and I wanted 

to do something different. After 
talking to Baker we decided to do 
a review just like we did at 
college,” said Johnson. 

Because the show is innovative 
it will keep student performers 
moving, dancing and singing and 
most have never done that before. 
“A most unusual thing,” he 
added. 

It is exciting to do something 
new and have a “real-live-excit- 
ing-famous-director” working 
with “my kids,” Johnson said. 

Baker is director and chore¬ 
ographer. Johnson is musical 
director. 

Scenery and lighting is under 
the direction of speech and drama 
instructors Clarence Strickland 
and David Crawford. 

Music instructor Shelly Batt 
will play the harp. Choir and 
drama students involved in back- 
stage work are David Wren, stage 
manager; Russ Kidwell, dance 
captain and assistant to Baker; 
Dorothy Jones, assistant to John¬ 
son; and Lou Ann Duffield, 
wardrobe. 

Students and faculty will be 
admitted free by presenting their 
ID cards at the door. Tickets for 
others are $2 for an adult and $1 
for children. 

Scottish king gives 
class laugh 

By SCOTT FINLEY 

Religious discussions can often 
be the most heated of all. 

After wrangling for nearly 15 
minutes with his British history 
students over the question of the 
Church in Stuart, England, Dr. 
Peter Jones finally asked just 
what the Church gave James I. 

"A place to go on Sunday 
mornings.” said a bright student. 























